Age 4*1             Wavelets from Waterloo
seeming unconscious even of the presence of his own troops, whilst
his eye kept scanning intently those of his great opponent.1
For the first few hours of the day the Allied Army held
its own, in spite of a ceaseless pounding from the French
artillery who greatly outnumbered the Allies in guns, and
perpetual charges of cavalry and infantry which poured over
the plain like waves of the sea, receding only to advance,
and hurling themselves again and again with unabated fury
against the devoted Allied squares.
But between three and four o'clock matters assumed a
more sinister aspect, and a disaster in the region of the Allied
centre altered the complexion of the battle.
This was the loss of La Haye Sainte, which finally suc-
cumbed, after a gallant, but hopeless struggle, to the renewed
fury of the French attack.
The powers of this devoted little garrison had been ebbing
very low. The continuous contest in which it had been
engaged had taken a heavy toll of its numbers, added to
which ammunition was running out, and though the gallant
commander Major Baring, sent repeated requests to be sup-
plied, there was no means of getting it to him.
There came a time when he was reduced to a handful of
men with two or three cartridges apiece, and it was at this
moment that the French redoubled their attack.
Baring had but two courses to pursue, both of which must
end in the loss of his position; the one to remain and allow
his remnant of heroes to be massacred, and the other to aban-
don the post and fall back upon the main position where his
men could still be of service.
In the name of common-sense and humanity he chose the
latter.
The loss of this position was a severe blow to the Allied
army, for with the French in possession it was as if a hornet's
nest was in its heart. French guns at close range swept its
centre, rifle fire raked all those in its vicinity, whilst from
1 Jackson, p. 43.
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